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In the days of the early Church, 
the water used at Baptism was 
blessed by the Bishop, who then 
baptized the first Catechumens and 
then confirmed them by making the 
sign of the cross on their foreheads 
with holy chrism. The newly baptized 
then proceeded to the Church where 
they participated in the entire Mass 
for the first time and received Holy 
Communion. All three Sacraments 
were received during the night pre- 
ceding the day of Easter Sunday. 


Through the years have come 
changes. Baptisms, administered en- 
tirely by the priests, occur through- 
out the Church year because of their 
great number and the desirability of 
early Baptism for infants. First Holy 
Communion is still traditionally held 
in the spring of the year, and the 
Church tries to keep the ceremony 
of Confirmation as near to it as pos- 
sible. To keep a truer order, it is 


even desirable to have it preced 
First Holy Communion as in ¢t 
early days of the Church. 


Confirmation is probably the lea} 1417) 
understood of the seven sacramenk| pye; 
and many popular conceptions of it we se 
are not quite accurate. 


It is often called the “Sacramenj with | 
of the Holy Ghost,” in that it invoke} Bishop 


the Third Person and His gifts o In the 


strength. This does not imply 
the Holy Ghost has not dwelt in t 
body of the individual before thi 
time, for indeed He has been prese 
from Baptism. It does mean howe 
that He comes with very speci 
graces that distinguish these gififj 
from those of Baptism. 


But, first let us find when it w 
first separated from Baptism as 
separate ceremony. Here we find 
refreshingly clear mention of it! 
Sacred Scripture in the Acts of tii 
Apostles. The deacon Philip preach 
in a city in Samaria and conve 
many and baptized them. The Ag 
tles heard the good news and sé 
Peter and John “... that they mi 
receive the Holy Ghost. For He 
not as yet come upon any of the 
but they were only baptised in 


eonfirmation: 
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# name of the Lord Jesus. Then they 
laid their hands upon them, and they 
received the Holy Ghost.” (Acts 8: 
14-17) 


is} Even in the days of the Apostles 
‘itl we see that time and space have 

separated Baptism and Confirmation, 
ej with the latter reserved to the 
ks} Bishops, which the Apostles were. 
i} In the Eastern Church, priests have 


the strength to be good members of 
that family. The special gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation grant us the strength to be 
“witnesses” to Christ before the 
world, in the face of disbelievers. 
Confirmation is often called the in- 
dividual Christian’s “Pentecost,” for 
whereas Baptism entitled the person 
to membership in the Church and 
made him an “heir of Heaven,” Con- 
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mathe power of administering Confir- 
mation, and this is usually done at 
the time of Baptism. In some coun- 

Mtries the age of those confirmed 
varies by custom. But the overall 

practice of the Church is to admin- 

iffister it when the individual reaches 
the age of the use of reason. 


Understanding that the Sacrament 
f Confirmation is the “Sacrament of 
e Holy Ghost,” yet knowing that 
e Holy Ghost has been present 
ince Baptism, what are the special 
ffects of it that distinguish it from 
e other six sacraments, and espe- 
tially from Baptism? 


The Sacrament of Baptism made 
, among other things, members of 
e Christian Community, or Family. 
he gifts of the Holy Ghost that ac- 
mpanied the Sacrament gave us 


firmation gives him the grace to 
“proclaim” his faith to the world. If 
Baptism made us “children” of God, 
then Confirmation makes us “adults.” 


It is enriching to meditate on these 
thoughts. Often we forget, or think 
little of the “once only” sacraments. 
Yet, if these sacraments, like Con- 
firmation, are given only once, it is 
because their effects last a lifetime. 
It is but for us to remember and call 
again on the special graces given at 
the time of reception, that have re- 
mained with us continually. 


Very especially in our modern 
world with its highly developed op- 
position to the Church and challenge 
to Catholic life, the mature strength 
we need is especially fortified by the 
graces we received in the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. vv 
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Asterisk is the last piece of copy 
written each month. It is also the 
pleasantest task for that same reason, 
and because it means a cup of coffee, 
a cigarette, and chatting with you, 
our reader. 

We sincerely hope you're asleep, 
though, for it’s 5 o’clock in the 
morning. For all the planning and 
continuous effort, there are those 
“unpredictables” that require last 
minute labor. There are pleasant un- 
predictables, too, however, and they 
usually involve people. 

Take last month for instance. We 
called the Library of Congress for ref- 
erence regarding the Byzantine Rite 
article and found ourselves talking 
with an old classmate of ours from 
college days in the east, Matt Berko. 
We were always somewhat envious 
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It was natural, therefore, that this 
month we called him again to use his 
* | assistance in translating “I Taught 

{ School for the Communists” from 
its original Ukrainian. We handed 
him a manuscript from which all 
identification had been removed, and 
apologized for that fact. He assured 
us that a couple of years of trans- 
lating work for the Army left him 
completely sympathetic with the 
reasons. 

You'll find “I Taught School For 
the Communists” on page 10, and it 
~ | is only part of one of the most fas- 
+ @ \cinating tales of adventure we have 

ever had the excitement of hearing 
Ma first hand. Ever since the first issue 
Greet| of CL, we have begged for permission 
id, sayj o print it, travelling to Anton Duma’s 
suages|home in a quiet New Jersey town 
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several times to plead personally. 
The first few trips resulted in just 
about the most gracious hospitality 
we have ever experienced and the 
gift of a Cossack shirt, but no story. 
When we noticed a cloud of anxiety 
cross Mr. Duma’s face, we desisted. 


Then, just a few days ago, a plain 
envelope arrived with the story, and 
an apology that it took so long to 
overcome fear. The article itself was 
written with magnificent restraint, a 
tribute to the sterling character of 
the man who suffered it. 

We hope that someday soon we 
can print more of the Anton Duma 
story. Someday, when Communist in- 
flicted wounds heal and fear is but a 
memory. 


vv 
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High above the city on puffs of 
sugar-pink clouds floats the statue 
of a woman. The body is shapelessly 
enfolded in voluminous robes of 
blue, richly encrusted with golden 
stars. Her face is lost beneath the 
glitter of heavy crowns and haloes 
of gold. On her breast is a human 
heart dripping blood from the bottom 
and exuding flames from the top. A 
sword is stuck in its side. From the 
hands of the statue dangle loops of 
beads, medals and scapulars of as- 
sorted colors, sizes and shapes. On 
her feet are golden roses and under 
them is a snake. Stretching in all 
directions around the statue is a 
solid fence of wooden signs on which 
are titles painted in letters of gold. 


In the distance a woman is ap- 
proaching. She is the mother of seven 
children; she is tired, confused and 
cross. She stops and stands far, far 
beneath the statue. Looking up, she 
stretches tentative arms toward it, 
but she can reach only the wooden 
signs. Sadly she shakes her head and 
turns away. 

This statue was built of love, the 
love and gratitude of countless thou- 
sands who have known the woman 
Mary. They have seen her as she is; 
they have loved her deeply, and, like 
all lovers, they have been extrav- 
agant. The object of their love 
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couldn’t be improved; she is perfect. 
But in their sweet passion they have 
gilded her. Today there are many 


who cannot find her beneath her less 
beautiful trappings. 

Let us return to the tired mother, 
Ruth, and lead her away from the 
statue to find the Mother Mary. Hand 
in hand we will go to the place she 
will be found most readily: Ruth's 
own home. As we enter the small 
house, we are all but overwhelmed 
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by the noise and confusion. Ruth is 
in the midst of dinner preparations 
and the kitchen is cluttered and 
steamy. One child plays on the floor, 
making a din with pans and lids. 
Another is seated in a high chair; 
she has smeared her cookie all over 
her face, hair, hands and clothes and 
is now crying to get down and play. 
A third, fourth, and fifth child are 
playing cowboys and Indians in the 
basement, emitting loud and happy 
war whoops at the top of their lungs. 
A sixth watches television in the liv- 
ing room (a circus program, complete 
with brassy music), while the eldest 
tries to concentrate on his homework 
in the dining-room, calling occasional 
questions to his mother. Ruth has 
just dropped an egg on the floor, and 
the two-year-old looks interested. Be- 
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fore she can reach for the cloth to 
wipe it up, the telephone rings: 
Daddy will be late for dinner be- 
cause he has a flat tire (second one 
this month). Before she hangs up, 
number three son comes crying up- 
stairs with a cut finger. 


Let us remove Ruth and substitute 
Mary the Mother, and we know im- 
mediately what Ruth should do. Mary 
quietly gives herself to the most im- 
portant things first; she comforts the 
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suffering, releases the bound, an- 
swers the curious intellect, makes a 
game of clean-up duty, laughs with 
the playful and works to feed the 
hungry. 


But what will Ruth do? Probably 
deliver an irritated lecture on “play- 
ing rough,” turn back to her kitchen, 
scold the two-year-old for playing 
with the broken egg and jerk the 
baby impatiently from her chair, in- 
wardly wishing she could let herself 
scream in rage and frustration. 


Is it not only human to do that? 
After all, Mary did not have seven 
children; she had one, and since He 
was God, there can be no compari- 
son to this injured Indian with the 
dirty face. Furthermore, she was per- 
fect, and for good measure had St. 
Joseph for a husband. Enough said. 


But this is not the place to turn 
away. This is where we must begin 
to look. Ruth does not have sympathy 
(which means to suffer with) at the 
moment for her child, because she 
does not see his suffering. She does 
not see it because she is blinded by 
her own. Her own suffering is caused 
by her desire to rest (or at least 
choose the job she is to do at this 
particular moment). She wants her 
own way. And this is where Mary 
differs: she wants her Son’s way. 


Ruth is human; she has a body that 
tires; she has a head that aches; she 
suffers. No other human will con- 
demn her for her moment of weak- 
ness; no human should. But she con- 
demns herself. For each moment of 
self-will leads to another. Her emo- 
tions, un-checked, will riddle her 
peace of soul. And this is where 
Mary will help. If Ruth stops just 
long enough to look and see what 
Mary would do, Mary will tell her 
what to do, quite specifically, one 
child—or problem—at a time. It is 
then up to Ruth’s will. 


But even here Mary does not de- 
sert her. For just as she can see the 
suffering of the child, Mary sees and 
understands the suffering of the old- 
er child, Ruth. And as often as Ruth 
turns to Mary, she will receive the 
help she needs to do God’s will. 


Developement 
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Ruth’s reward? Well-loved, happy 
children who will grow to love God GY 
and know peace of soul. There is no : Pas’ "i 
limit to the depth of joy and happi- Instruction for all 
ness it is possible to have even on wind and 
earth, if we go to the right source. string 


Because May is Mary’s month and instruments) 
contains Mother’s Day, we have 
shown Mary as the model to a mother. 
But in her Motherhood she is an 
equally real example to everyone ev- 
erywhere, and for the same reasons. 


The irritated shop foreman, the 
angry bus driver, the haughty sales 
clerk, the tired typist, the aloof 
teacher, the cynical attorney—all of 
us who sin may see again through 
Mary’s eyes. 

Yes, Mary is real. All the glorious 
things that have been shouted and 
whispered about her are true. But to 
find her, we must look honestly, peel- 
ing back one layer of stiff regality 
at a time. And when we reach her 
heart, we will find one of her many 
virtues: modesty. For she will show 
us not herself, but her Son. It is in 
His love she lives. vv 
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The family rosary was very difficult for us to start because 
the children’s fingers slipped on the small beads and they 
grew restless long before we finished. It was usually any- 
thing but a devout family group by the time we were done. 
We solved the problem, though, when we made rosaries 
ourselves from large wooden toy beads (purchased in the 
dime store) which we strung on shoelaces. We made only 
one decade for the children at first, and instead of repeat- 
ing the entire prayers we started them with just the open- 
ing phrase (“Our Father” and “Hail Mary,” “Glory Be to 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost”). This was short enough 
so they could maintain their interest and eliminated the 
association of frazzled tempers with family prayers. We 
let them set their own pace and as they grew older, they 
were the ones to suggest saying more of the prayers until 
finally we were saying the entire five decades together. 
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It was a beautiful October day in | bor 
1939, a day bright with sunshine and I 
the crisp, rich smell of harvest. There | +} 
had been a light rain the night be- | we: 
fore, and the air was cool. Little | pac 
children played in the village streets, | tea 


unaware and imperceptive of the 


hushed tones of their elders’ voices, a 
the intense, quick glances searching Po! 
for answers. Sor 

Fear is associated with darkness, | fe 
not October sunshine. But, in the | pe 
gleaming sunlight, older hands were | ch 
cold and sweaty, and the blood pet 
pounded incessantly at the temples | the 
—waiting, waiting, waiting. tio 

The Russians had occupied our | gr 
homeland the month before. As | sp 
Ukrainians we have known subjuga- | hig 
tion for many centuries, learned to 
live with it, though never accepting | ter 
it. But, this new conqueror, the Rus- | sil 
sian State, bred terror nurtured by | gr 
stories that had come across the | st 
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(EDITOR’S NOTE: Anton Duma 
was caught in the occupation of 
Galician Ukraine by the Soviet forces 
in September of 1939. As a school 
principal, he was forced to teach in 
the Communized schools of his home 
town under fear of his and his 
family’s lives. Eventually escaping, 
he and his family now live in the 
United States, but unable to com- 


pletely forget Bolshevik terror and 


recrimination, CATHOLIC LIFE 
magazine has had to wait nearly a 
year for permission to publish the 
remembrances of just the first semes- 
ter of his experience...a story of 
terror, of mixed diabolical cleverness 
and utter stupidity, a never-before- 
told story of actual scholastic tech- 
niques used to destroy religion and 
instill atheism.) 
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border during the past 20 years. 

It had been a quiet month of 
“liberation,” but today the Soviets 
were going to show their hand. They 
had called for a meeting of all school 
teachers in the area. 

Many came, but most of them old. 
For the young were either in the 
Polish army or had fled before the 
Soviet invasion. They were a digni- 
fied group, these men and women, 
people who had never lost sight of 
Christian principles and morality; 
people who embodied the teaching of 
the finest European University tradi- 
tion. They came in quiet, friendly 
groups, dressed well and cleanly, be- 
speaking dignity, intelligence and 
high standards. 

After a short time of quiet chat- 
tering in the school auditorium, a 
silence fell over us as we watched a 
group of 12 people walk onto the 
stage, dressed in ludicrous remnants 
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of clothing. As they seated them- 
selves a Soviet army officer addressed 
us: 

“It is the desire of the Soviet 
government that the schools be re- 
opened and begin teaching the true 
Soviet doctrine based on socialism 
and communism. We will now hear 
presentations on the ideal Soviet 
instructor, his method of teaching, 
and exactly what the Soviet school 
_ 

“The Soviet Instructor,” began the 
second speaker, “must attend to the 
impression and example he gives the 
youth. He must be careful in per- 
sonal habits: wash daily; brush his 
teeth daily. If he has no tooth brush, 
he will use a cloth. Every second day 
he should shave, and once a month 
have his hair cut and shine his 
shoes.” 

We burst into laughter, for the 
speaker himself was dirty, unshaven, 
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and wearing mud-laden shoes. The 
humor soon became tragic as unper- 
turbed he continued, 


“And, of course, you dare not pray, 
nor attend church, and it is your 
duty to see to it that children pray 
neither in the school nor their 
homes.” 


RELIGION: OPIUM 


The speaker dealt with the phys- 
ical appointment of the school build- 
ings. 

“All crucifixes and icons of saints 
will be removed from the walls in 
the presence of the children, and 
shattered, and trod upon. The walls 
of the school should have portraits 
of Lenin, Stalin, Voroshylov, Beria, 
—the entire Politburo.” 


(Subsequently each professor re- 
ceived “gifts” of all these portraits, 
plus slogan-posters for the walls, 
reading: “Stalin—the smartest per- 
son, who showers a people with all 
sorts of good.” “Through communism 
to riches.” “The Soviet Union—Pro- 
tector of the worker and peasant— 
their defender from capitalism.” And 
that historically infamous one: “Re- 
ligion—the opiate of the people.” 
(And many others.) 

The third speaker finally revealed 
the diabolical nature of the atheistic 
state. “The instructor must support 


the cause of communism. He must . 


expose the enemies of the state. He 
will mingle with the masses, speak 
with them, study closely what they 
read, listen to what they say, and 
report all to the authorities. In school 
he will converse in a friendly and 
intimate way to the children, so that 
they will confide in him their home 
life, what their parents are saying 
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privately about the Soviet authori- 

































ties. This he will report in detail, | W! 
with names.” lov 
The final speaker told us that we > ¥" 
had to adhere to this pattern with bel 
great strictness. “If the Soviet in- the 
structor dares to exercise his own om 
will in these matters, he will be - 
severely punished. The Soviet Union - 
is huge and has many places for un- I 
disciplined instructors.” chi 
Following this conference some of | UP 
the instructors thought of leaving | V! 
the teaching profession, I among | the 
them. Then the announcement was | be 
broadcast: no one was permitted to | re¢ 
change occupations; should this oc- | Ma 
cur, that person would be “severely” | old 
punished. I had no choice but to | ha 
teach school for the Communists. 3 
Registration was large, and there for 
were only two instructors left to | ° 
teach in my school—my wife and my- | 
self. We therefore decided to divide | ™ 
the group into four and each of us | Y 
handle two sessions a day. The first sta 
day of school was set for November j 
Ist, 1939. I feared this day. I did not | the 
know how the children would behave, | an 
how I should converse with them, | ¢p; 
how to go about subtly informing | we 
them of the situation and malicious | go, 
intent of the new government. dit 
How could I ever remove from | me 
ul 

PRAYERS AS USUAL | we 
the walls the crucifix and icons of ) 
the saints, desecrate these items and | *5 
say, “There is no God; this is but a } ¥! 
bourgeois fabrication; religion is Ch 
poisonous for the people.” How, when | ¥! 
I so very recently taught the very th 
same children of the greatness of | 
God and how to love Him. How could c 





I now tear down all I had labored 
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for and built up in their hearts? 
What would these children, whom I 
loved as my own, think of me? I, 
whom they had listened to, obeyed, 
believed and loved? These were the 
thoughts that tortured me and I 
yearned to flee. Only the thought of 
punishment for my family made me 
remain. 


November Ist finally came, and the 
children showed up in full number. 
Upon entering the classroom for ad- 
vanced students I was greeted with 
the traditional salutation: “Praised 
be Jesus Christ!” They then began 
reciting the Our Father and Hail 
Mary. After the prayers one of the 
older girls stated that the students 
had already been to church for Mass. 
I was overjoyed, and although I 
fought my emotions, tears filled my 
eyes. These actions of the students 
convinced me that they fully sensed 
my predicament and of their own 
volition wanted to show their firm 
stand in religious principles. 


I had difficulty speaking. I read off 
the schedule of classes and hours, 
and told them, among other things, 
that school would be held six days a 
week, with the seventh day free. This 
seventh day of rest would fall on a 
different day each week, which 
meant Sunday would often be a reg- 
ular school day and their presence 
would be required in school. 


Having finished my talk, all arose, 
as if ordered, prayed, and departed 
with the words, “Praised be Jesus 
Christ!” I then entered the next room 
where my wife was speaking with 
the children who were attending 
school for their first time. Again I 
was greeted with “Praised be Jesus 
Christ!’ I was overwhelmed, for we 
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had not instructed them so. No one 
but the older pupils could have told 
them of this procedure of former 
Christian days. 


My wife and I chatted and ac- 
quainted ourselves with each of the 
children, and then told them they 
could go home but to return at 1:00 
P.M. the following day. 


“But, we haven’t prayed yet!” they 
cried as one. We stood, stunned and 
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awkward, as they arose, folded their 
hands, and prayed the “Hail Mary.” 
What were we to do? Forbid them to 
pray? Deep anger welled up in me 
toward the Communist authorities 
who had commanded me to destroy 
these innocent souls. I became even 
more greatly worried as to how I 
could teach these children without 
ruin to their souls, and yet not incur 
the wrath of the school authorities 
that would end in deportation to 
Siberia. 


And so began my work as a teacher 
for the Communists. Classes were 
held from 7:00 A. M. through 12:00 
Noon, and from 1:00 P.M. to 5:00 
P.M. At first there was a lack of text 
books, notebooks and pencils. We 
were bound to follow special hand- 
books and teach according to them. 
We dared no pretenses with the 
students for fear that our words and 
actions would be discussed at home. 
We soon learned this was a wise step. 


Within a short time there arrived 
in our village a stranger, who made 
himself known as a Communist polit- 
ical agent. It was his duty to study 
life in the village. Such an agent was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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found in every settlement, with the 
larger ones meriting two such “guard- 
ian angels,” as they were sardonically 
referred to. He watched closely the 
actions of the clergy, even attending 
Mass to listen to each word of the 
sermon. Nor did he overlook the 
schools. He entered homes, inspected 
work books, questioned the students 
about their instructors. At least once 
a week he came to me personally 
with the complaint that I was still 
teaching according to bourgeois 
methods (although he could not en- 
lighten me as to what these bourgeois 
methods were), that the children did 
not learn to love Lenin and Stalin, 
and in fact pictures of these great 
Soviet leaders in the text books in- 
variably had their eyes gouged out! 


He added that the children must 
stop praying in school and at home, 
and they must stop attending church 
on Sundays. In addition the icons 
must come down off the walls. When 
I made it clear to him that I per- 
sonally hung these pictures on the 
wall, and would never take them 
down, he came to the school one 
evening and removed them himself. 


It was a much more difficult prob- 
lem with prayer. The children began 


DEFACED STALIN 


the prayers themselves, usually be- 
fore the instructor would enter the 
class room. I could not forbid them 
praying, and yet I feared the political 
agent’s threat to reveal this practice 
to the NKVD. We had no alternative 
but to speak quietly to the more 
educated parents of the pupils who 
were leaders, which parents under- 
stood the situation, that they might 
discreetly explain the situation to 
the children so that they themselves 
would abandon the practice. In this 
way the children understood, and we 
did not have to negate what we had 
instructed in earlier years. 
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Work progressed slowly for the 
remainder of the semester, for every- 
one was continuously in fear that the 
political agent would uncover a 
procedural infraction as a basis for 
punishment for the subtle resistance 
to Communist scholastic ideology 
which he knew existed. 


On December 3lst the first semes- 
ter ended. That evening was dedi- 
cated to celebrating the feast of 
“Grandfather Frost.” Previously, we 
celebrated the feast of St. Nicholas, 
the bringer of children’s gifts. The 
authorities now forbade the keeping 
of this feast, and in its stead intro- 
duced the new feast of Grandfather 
Frost, a legendary fairy-tale char- 
acter close to youngsters. Of course, 
the political agent was on hand for 
this. He gave the children a little 
talk, saying: 


“Pray to your God, and perhaps 
He will send you gifts.” 


The innocent children did so: “Oh 
God, provide us with the various 
things of which we are in need,... 
etc.” Of course we knew that such a 
miracle would hardly take place. 


Then the agent began ridiculing 
their prayer and God. Finally he told 
them to follow him in prayer thus: 


“Our best and omniscient Father 
Stalin! You know that we are chil- 
dren of poor peasant parents; you 
know just what we need. Send us 
gifts!” 

At this point, Grandfather Frost, 
laden with packages, burst into the 
room and distributed the gifts to the 
children while extolling Stalin. The 
government agent chuckled approv- 
ingly, and praised Stalin for his gen- 
erosity to children and their parents. 
Such are the methods used in 
training the youth of the Soviet 
Union. 


Thus we ended our first semester. 
vv 
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SUCCESH 


When we inquire of a business 

A COWARD man the reason for his success, we 
expect and usually receive a pat little 

RUNS AWAY formula that includes ambition, en- 
FROM TROUBLE durance, rising at 6:07 in the morn- 


BUT ing, putting bitters in the orange 


juice, and always smiling. 
IT TAKES A MAN Little wonder then that one is 


TO KNEEL taken by surprise when hearing the 

answer of stock broker Ed Vitale. 
AND PRAY His reason? When he is faced with 
troubles and everyday problems, he 
kneels and asks God’s help. “That’s 
all,” Ed says. 


There was a bit more leading up 
to “that,” however. A mother and 
father who strove to give their child- 
ren a good Catholic education and 
standard of life. He owes especially 
much, he admits, to his mother, who 
was sure that he was too spirited to 
ever settle down, and spent many 
hours in prayer for him, as well as 
the school Sisters and Brothers who 
awakened him to life’s seriousness. 

There was a personal experience, 
too, during World War II. In Mar- 
seilles, France, he saw the Shrine of 
Our Lady of the Mountain, shining 
at night, a beacon to the ships at sea. 
He saw other shrines of our lady, 
with their abandoned canes and 
crutches. He re-evaluated and re- 
applied his training in religion. 
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less After the war, Ed Vitale went to sea, and turned to her through the 
we college, working his way through. rosary. 
ittle Then, a training period with Horn- Ed refuses to take any credit alone. 
en- blower & Weeks. Now, the leadership If someone is wont to do so, he says, 
orn. | of the Detroit office of the B. C. “Look over your shoulder and see 
nge Morton Company. When things be- how many prayers are being said for 
came difficult, as they still do, Ed you by your family and friends.” 

¢ remembered the mountain statue of “Success is a two-way thing be- 
‘ta our lady in France, guiding ships at tween God and yourself.” vv 
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This is young Richard Schoenbeck ble 
on the most important day of his wi! 
life— his First Holy Communion. . ch 
Ricky is a wiry little seven-year-old, ge 
full of pep and normal mischief. But 
he has a serious side too; religion is 

a vital part of Ricky’s life and he 

has turned naturally to it from the 

| days of his babyhood. 

For many months he has been pre- 

| paring and waiting anxiously for this 





















big event. Fortunately for Ricky, his 
family is as eager as he is. Mother 
and Dad, Kay and Ed Schoenbeck, 
live in a busy world of work, worries, 
babies and boys, but underlying all 
is a deep enduring faith. No matter 
how stormy the financial winds have 


ABOVE: Sister Bernard Mary instructpt C 
a second grader, has worked hard forpit “ 





blown, through bouts of illness, even 

with the death of a dearly loved 

child, they have stayed firmly to- 
4 gether behind their family. 

Ricky’s godparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Binci of Crystal Lake, Illinois, 
have been unusually faithful, never 

- forgetting their obligation to him. 

And from this home Ricky will go 
to receive Our Lord in this.... his 
First Holy Communion. vv 
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structst Communion Class at Our Lady Queen of Martyrs School. Ricky, 
rd forgit “A” record in religion and courtesy. 
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LEFT: A very small penitent 
swallows the lump in his throat 
and says, “Bless me, Father...” 
for the first time. RIGHT: 
“For this is My Body” Ricky 
receives First Communion from 
Father Totte, Curate at Our 
Lady Queen of Martyrs. 


BELOW: One of the high points of 
the day is the recording of his name 
by Dad in the Family Bible. 
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LEFT: Ricky proudly opens some of 
his gifts as the family begins their 


celebration. They will later be joined 
by his godparents, grandparents and 
many friends and relatives. BELOW: 
“Thank you, God.” 











In the past five years, much has 
been discussed and written in Cath- 
olic circles about the problems and 
potentialities of the 34,000 foreign 
visitors now studying in the United 
States. Missionaries have told us of 
the many who have lost their faith, 
who have become bitter here and 
have returned unfriendly to our 
country and religion. We have rec- 
ognized that such headline-making 
figures as Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru, 
Syngman Rhee, Jomo Kenyatta, Chou- 
en-lai once studied in our universities 
and that their present policies were 
largely shaped by their experience 
as foreign students. An increasing 
number of Catholic individuals, fam- 
ilies, organizations have come to re- 
alize that they are offered a new way 
to contribute to the missions: to 
deepen the Catholic life of these for- 
eign students, to open their homes, 
to give their friendship to young 
people who represent the leaders of 
other races, nationalities and cul- 
tures. 


The Grail, an international move- 
ment of young women in the lay 
apostolate, established a foreign stu- 
dent center in New York City under 
the patronage of His Eminence, Fran- 


BY MARIETTE WICKES 
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cis Cardinal Spellman. The Center 
offers a program of services, Chris- 
tian formation and lay leadership 
training for foreign students. New 
York was chosen for this center be- 
cause it has the largest foreign stu- 
dent population—about 5,000. It is 
the major port of entry and depar- 
ture for the students and is close to 
other eastern centers of education. 
Almost every foreign student visits 
New York sometime during his stay 
in the United States. The Grail Inter- 
national Student Center is located 
close to the campus of Columbia 
University, which claims a large 
number of overseas students than 
any other. 

The services offered by the Grail 
are as varied as the needs which are 
presented. Requests come to the Cen- 
ter from missionaries, Catholic col- 
leges, the State Department Division 
of Educational Exchange, asking that 
students be met at the docks and air- 
ports as they arrive. The Center 
helps students to find good lodgings 
and part-time jobs; offers counselling 
in solving the many problems which 
young people are bound to meet far 
from home and in very unfamiliar 
surroundings: sickness, financial dif- 
ficulties, language problems, emo- 
tional tensions. The students are per- 
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plexed by many aspects of American 
life; often they are shocked and hurt 
by discrimination. Unless they find 
friends to whom they can express 
their feelings, they withdraw into 
their own national groups and grow 
bitter. 


Essential in this orientation pro- 
gram is to introduce foreign students 
to the best side of American life and 
particularly to American Catholic 
family life. Many a foreign visitor 
has gained his impressions of the 
United States from movies, subways, 
tabloid newspapers, until he is taken 
into a home where he can shed his 
loneliness, relax from many tensions 
and enjoy the warmth of Catholic 
family life. The Grail International 
Student Center has arranged intro- 
ductions between American families 
and foreign students. 


The Grail Center itself also pro- 
vides a “home” where students are 
always welcome. Living there with 
the staff members are a group of 
women students from various coun- 
tries, who share as a family in prayer 
and work, discussion and recreation. 
Others join them for meals, to give a 
helping hand with the work of the 
Center, for music, singing, or just 
good conversation. Every Sunday 
morning, the doors are opened wide 
for breakfast after 10 o’clock parish 
Mass. Forty to fifty students gather 
to extend the unity which they have 
shared at Mass and to enjoy the 
special leisure of Sunday together. 
Songs, music, poems, stories, dances 
from all lands, fill the Center till 
late in the afternoon. 

Experiences such as these have 
helped many students to strengthen 
their faith and Christian life. Many 
of them are converts and still need 
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help in becoming “grown-up” Cath- 
olics. Others may be “cradle Cath- 
olics” but have had little religious 
education at home, and there are 
always non-Catholics present taking 
part in the activities of the Center. 
The Center makes it possible for 
them to share in a personal experi- 
ence of the spiritual vitality of the 
Church. Students are introduced to 
contemporary Christian drama and 
invited to take part in dramatic 
readings of works by Paul Claudel, 
T. S. Eliot, Henri Gheon. A chorale 
group is studying the best of the 
Christian tradition in music and pre- 
sented a program of Advent music 
for many friends. The works of mod- 
ern Christian artists are part of the 
Center. 


Prayer together is a strong, unify- 
ing force in the daily life: before 
dinner, Vespers is prayed in English, 
or the rosary is recited in the differ- 
ent languages represented. Compline 
ends the evening meetings. Students 
join in special celebrations for the 
seasons of the Church year. In co- 
operation with the Newman Club of 
Columbia University, the students of 
the Grail International Student Cen- 
ter sang a high Mass weekly during 
Advent. About 50 students joined the 
Grail staff in celebrating the Christ- 
mias weekend, whose highpoint was 
group participation in the Christmas 
Midnight High Mass. There has been 
an Epiphany party and the Epiphany 
blessing of the home. During Lent, 
students gather with us every Satur- 
day evening to discuss the Mass of 
the following day and its application 
for our lives. 


Americans, too, are encouraged to 
join in these programs. Through such 
an intimate exchange of interests, 
ideas, talents, an “international stu- 
dent community” is gradually being 
formed. 

Missionaries are asking us to go 
further still in working with students 
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from other lands—to prepare them 
for a constructive role as lay leaders 
who will help to build Christian fam- 
ily and social life in their countries 
when they return. In most cases their 
countries are going through rapid 
changes: industrialization, political 
independence, emancipation of wo- 
men. These students will have much 
to say about the politics of their 
countries in the next 20 or 30 years: 
will the dignity of every human per- 
son and the rights of the family be 
respected; will the Church be al- 
lowed to grow in an atmosphere of 
religious freedom; will economic and 
social benefits in their developing 
countries be made available to all! 
will the unity of all men under God 
be recognized and achieved as the 
only real basis for peace? They need 
special preparation to understand 
the principles of the Church in their 
application to social, economic, polit- 
ical life. 


The Grail International Student 
Center offers a weekly program of 
discussions, “The Christian in the 
Modern World,” in which these 
questions are explored by qualified 
Catholic priests and laymen who are 
leaders in such fields as politics, jour- 
nalism, business, education, science, 
human relations, drama, art, the fam- 
ily, labor relations. 


In June, a week’s seminar will be 
offered for international students as 
a more intensive opportunity for lay 
leadership training. A committee of 
20 students has been meeting weekly 
throughout the year to prepare for 
this seminar. They are encouraged to 
assume much responsibility for con- 
ducting the seminar, in which active 
participation of the students will be 
stressed. 


In these ways we hope that many 
more foreign students will return to 
their homes as our friends, united 
with us in the common work of build- 
ing Christ’s kingdom. vv 
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children, 


a DEEPFREEZE 


and Faith 


We found the emphasis was on 
motion as we stepped into the five- 
room home of Peter and Mary 
Howard. Action there was — and 
plenty of it as we were introduced 
to James 7, Thomas 6, Joseph 4, 
Susan 3, Vincent 2, and Peter, 7 
months. 

Peter and Mary were selected for 
this month’s feature primarily be- 
cause of their philosophy, which is: 
“If God thinks we can handle the 
job, why argue?” And they mean it! 

Their entire life together centers 
around their devotion to God. Peter, 
33, is one of the ten children of 
Roumanian parents, members of the 
Byzantine rite. Before he met Mary, 
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25, his practice of the Faith was, as 
he puts it, “almost nothing.” But at 
the time of their marriage eight years 
ago, he changed to the Roman Church 
and began to make the Faith the 
heart of his life. Peter gives the 
credit to Mary; she says it is his 
fervor that sustains both of them. 
Either way, the results are gratifying 
to watch. 


Before their marriage, they de- 
cided their primary goal was to raise 
a large, devout family. How large 
would be left strictly in God’s hands. 
(Mary hopes for “at least 12.”) Peter 
realized, of course, what a large 
financial burden would be on his 
shoulders, but he was confident that 
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if he put his religion and family 
duties first and worked hard, God 
would take care of them. So after 
3% years of wartime Naval duty, he 
became a Civil Service employee, 
and they were married. They bought 
a small house (with a large mort- 
gage) and began to welcome young 
Howard babies. Although Peter is 
always concerned with Mary’s health, 
she is fired with vitality almost all 
the time. Her doctor attests to the 
fact that she bounces back to nor- 
malcy amazingly well after each 
pregnancy and there have been no 
complications of any kind. She is a 
tiny but very positive person and is 
absolutely certain the vibrant ease 
with which she has carried and de- 
livered her babies is because of her 
faith. She never considers the pos- 
sibility of having “too many.” “God 
knows better than we do and just 


wouldn’t send too many. All I have 
to do is do my best; I’ll leave the 
details to Him.” 

As soon as the children began to 
arrive, Peter decided that their best 
possible investments would be 
modern labor-saving appliances. So 
high on the list of necessities went a 
water heater, furnace, deepfreeze, 
automatic washer, dryer and ironer. 
New cars and televisions aren’t even 
listed.) But Peter’s salary couldn’t 
begin to handle them all at once. 
They’ve had to cut expenses to a bare 
minimum in order to manage; Peter 
notes that with the birth of each 
child he has had a raise in pay or 
equivalent which has just covered 
the newly added expenses, bringing 
his present salary to $4600. This still 
leaves them with many problems, 
and Peter has tried part-time jobs 
to help out. But there have been 
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enough setbacks each time to con- 
vince him that isn’t the answer. “All 
my extra time belongs to my family. 
The money worries are something to 
be borne as long as God wills it.” 
So they dedicated the family to the 
Sacred Heart, prayed, and went 
ahead with their plan. Before making 
any major purchase, they have in- 
voked the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Joseph and believe they have been 
guided around a great many mis- 
taken “bargains.” 


With the acquisition of the freezer, 
they adopted their current food sys- 
tem. In the summer, they buy and 
freeze their fruits and vegetables for 
the entire year. They also save money 
by buying mostly organ meats, which 
are the most highly nutritious and 
also least expensive. Eggs, 5-6 dozen 
a week, they buy cracked at greatly 
reduced prices. Mary bakes their 
bread and every two or three months 
bakes an extra dozen loaves for the 
Sisters at St. Mary Reparatrix. 


Clothing for the children has... 
“just appeared. It seems like some- 
one is always arriving with a gift 
just as they need something new.” 
But with every new shirt or pair of 
trousers they receive, closets are 
carefully checked for discards. They 
make it a firm rule to give away 
everything they do not really need. 
This includes major items which 
could be sold. Any money found by 
anyone in the family is given to the 
St. Vincent de Paul box. Mary says, 
“That way, he always knows where 
to have money dropped in case 
there’s some special need. We’re just 
handy agents he can count on.” Once 
or twice a year the children are 
allowed to choose an item of clothing 
apiece (usually their best) and a toy 
to give to St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
The one unvarying item on their 
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budget (and it heads the list) is their 
church donation. Peter complains 
that it is too small, but it will be in- 
creased at the first possible oppor- 
tunity. 

The work involved in caring for 
the family is shared by the Howards. 
One of the main reasons Peter has 
his present job is that it gives him 
so much time at home. He is now an 
oiler for the Detroit Fire Depart- 
ment, working a 24-hour on, 24-hour 
off shift, with three “Kelley” days 
off after every three worked. There 
is no such thing as “his” and “her” 
jobs at home. They pitch in together 
to handle the countless daily baths, 
the diapering and other chores. 

Another reason for Peter’s job 
choice is the fact that he is able to 
get to Mass every morning, with 
Mary able to go on alternate morn- 
ings when Peter returns from Mass 
after work. Although they do not 
take the younger children to Mass, 
later in the day the entire family 
visits the church, and the children 
are allowed to swarm through it, 
examining everything in sight, ask- 
ing questions and getting accustomed 
to being at home in God’s house. At 
night, after the babies are put to 
bed at 6:30, they say the family 
rosary with the radio. Peter and 
Mary’s bedtime is an early 10 P. M. 
on the evenings they spend at home. 
They are both active members of the 
Christian Family Movement, which 
meets every two weeks, and were 
also able to drive to Notre Dame to 
attend the yearly conference last 
summer, just before the birth of 
young Peter. 

Peter’s avocation (“My vocation is 
my family.”’) is music. He has studied 
voice and piano under the GI Bill 
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for several years and would like to 
be able to have enough professional 
engagements to enable them to buy 
and live on a farm. Both Peter and 
Mary believe farm life would be best 
for the children, but they can fore- 
see no possibility of getting one at 
present. 

They are both members of the 
Palestrina Mixed Chorus; Peter is 
also a member of the Holy Name 
Society, and Mary is publicity chair- 
man for the Northern Deanery of the 
Council of Catholic Women. They 
also manage occasional visits to their 
many friends, but can’t be bothered 
with movies, etc. 


This adds up to a schedule which 
would be possible only through great 
devotion. Even with six small child- 
ren (the seventh is due in Septem- 
ber), there is a minimum of friction 
in their home. Each child, though 
completely individual in tempera- 
ment and needs, seems beautifully 
adjusted and healthy. There are 
squabbles, of course, but discipline 
is quiet and firm and involves a min- 
imum of punishment. Peter’s deep 
patience offsets Mary’s more volatile 
personality and the combination re- 
sults in a relaxed atmosphere. 


Although the Howards are young 
and make their share of mistakes, 
their devotion is inspiring in these 
days of neuroses and ulcers. It is not 
because they have so many children, 
nor because they are poor, but be- 
cause they have the courage to turn 
their backs on luxury and the opin- 
ions of others and to put love of 
God and family first that we feel the 
Howards are an excellent example 
of Catholic living. We pray God will 
continue to bless and guide them. 


vv 
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BY PETER J.STANLIS, Pu.D. 


The grieving women gathered at 
the foot of Christ’s cross on Calvary 
embodied the spiritual devotion and 
strength which the Church, through 
nineteen centuries of zealous apos- 
tolic work, has always expected of 
her daughters. For ages before the 
feminists prattled about woman’s 
“emancipation,” our valiant daugh- 
ters of the Church, in teaching, nurs- 
ing, charity and spiritual orders, 
have given themselves freely to the 
work of emancipating all men from 
the slavery of ignorance, disease and 
materialism. Here in America this 
ancient and noble tradition of per- 
sonal dedication and sacrifice to the 
greater glory of God and His Church 
has been carried forward most mag- 
nificently, among lay Catholics, by 
the Catholic Daughters of America. 
The spirit of the first daughters of 
the Church on Calvary still lives in 
our time, and infuses the religious, 


ONE OF THE 
STRONGEST SHIELDS 
OF THE CHURCH, 

ITS ABSENCE WOULD 
GRAVELY WEAKEN 
THE CHURCH IN 
AMERICA 


personal and civic life of our Amer- 
ican Catholic daughters with a fruit- 
ful charity and vital unity that makes 
each member more truly Catholic, 
more fully American and more com- 
pletely a woman. 

Fifty-two years ago, inspired by 
the Knights of Columbus of Utica, 
New York, sixty Catholic women 
planted a single seed in consecration 
of to the service of God and their neigh- 

s bors. Within ten years this one plant 
had multiplied by two hundred and 
had spread 16,000 seeds to thirty-two 


(merica states. Out of this humble original 


planting has flowered the present-day 
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Catholic Daughters of America, the 
largest membership of any dues 
paying religious organization in the 
United States, with over 200,000 
Senior members in 1,600 Courts scat- 
tered over forty-five states, Alaska, 
the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico and 
Cuba. In addition to this splendid 


CHARITY FROM JUNIORS 


growth and strength in numbers, 
since 1926 there has developed a 
strong reserve in thirty-five states of 
over 25,000 future members, in the 
junior organization of girls from age 
ten to seventeen. The future achieve- 
ments of the Catholic Daughters of 
America promise to be even more 
glorious than those of its first half 
century of apostolic work. 


Each of the words, “Catholic,” 
“Daughters,” and “America,” con- 
tains a vital part of the three-fold 
apostolate of Our Lady which is the 
great spiritual mission of this unique 
association of women. The triple 
dignity of perfecting all that is best 
of each member, as a Catholic, as an 
American and as a woman, has in- 
spired the practical ideals of the 
whole membership. As Catholics, 
these daughters of America preserve 
and propagate the Faith; they ‘“ex- 
tend the Mind of the Church into the 
Mind of the world.” In thought, word 
and deed, in prayers and acts, from 
interior grace the Catholic Daughters 
of America have lighted our nation 
and the Christ-starved regions of the 
world with the Light of the Word 
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incarnate. As daughters, each of 
these American Catholics takes Mary, 
the Mother of God, for her own 
spiritual model and mother; every 
state convention of the CDA assumed 
the theme of the Marian year, to the 
praise and love of Mary. As Amer- 
icans, the Catholic Daughters actively 
live the slogan “For God and Coun- 
try; they have brought the zeal of 
religion to their patriotism and have 
enriched and strengthened our com- 
mon American heritage by a variety 


of civic activities. This trinity of. 


ideals and functions in one spiritual 
order constitutes the truly unique 
nature of the Catholic Daughters of 
America. 

Strange as it may seem, the first 
Supreme Regent was a man, John E. 
Carberry, the Grand Knight of Utica 
Council 289, which group founded 
the CDA. Mary L. McKernan, who 
became the first woman Supreme 
Regent, was the only woman to serve 
among the first corps of officers. It 
was still a man’s world in 1903, even 
in the direction of a women’s organ- 
ization. Today, Supreme Regent 
Frances M. Maher and her able staff 
of national officers, Vice Supreme 
Regent Margaret J. Buckley, National 
Secretary Anna K. Ballard and Na- 
tional Treasurer Emma J. McIntosh, 
direct an organization administered 
wholly by women and entirely inde- 
pendent. Most of the membership is 
drawn from professional women, 
school teachers, librarians, business 
executives and housewives. However 
noble its purposes, no organization 
can rise above the quality of its lead- 
ership and the active participation 
of its general membership. Viewed 
in this light, the growth and success 
of the Catholic Daughters of America 
is living proof that women are often 
more capable and devoted than men 
in the realization of their religious 
and civic ideals. 

To support its various activities in 
charity, and in educational, religious 
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and civic projects, since 1920 the 
Catholic Daughters of America has 
expended in cash over $12,528,000. 
Through catechetical instructions 
and the Catholic Press, through the 
Family Rosary, Block Rosary and 
radio broadcasts, through community 
centers and retredts, in social wel- 
fare work, in 721 study clubs, in 
vacation schools and the “Share the 
Faith” movement, the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, and the Legion 
of Decency, the CDA membership 
has helped bring the Catholic faith 
and traditions to several generations 
of Americans. The impact of the two 
World Wars, the great depression 
and the present conflict with Com- 
munism, has inspired our American 
Catholic daughters to some of their 
best work. Since 1945, over 1,600 
refugee families have been adopted 
and more than 800 priests expelled 
from East Germany have been re- 
established in the free world. These 
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activities are more dramatic than the 
great body of work accomplished by 
the CDA, work in practical charity 
and education, work in healing and 
restoration, which goes on quietly 
and constantly, and without which 
our civilization would not be truly 
Christian. 

The real achievements of the CDA 
are to be found in the total effect, 
over the years, of the many activities 
carried forward in each state Court, 
from the single Court in Delaware, 
with its 35 members, to the almost 
200 Courts in New York, with 32,000 
members. Every Court has its own 
pet charity or civic project. Each of 
the 42 members of the Court in 
Mobile, Alabama donates $12.00 a 
year towards the Bishop’s Fund for 
the education of a young man to the 
priesthood. In personal sacrifice this 
is equal in the sight of God to the 
$100,000 contributed to seminarian 
burses by the Courts of Texas, or to 
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the $2,500 given each year to each 
diocese by the Courts of New York. 
Other Courts sponsor various pro- 
jects: The Indian Missions receive 
the regular support of the Courts in 
South Dakota. Last year the out- 
standing activity of the 112 Califor- 
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nia Courts was their battle to exempt 
non-profit schools from taxation. In 
Boston over 14,000 CDA members 
met on May 1, 1954 to pray for peace. 
In Charlottesville, Virginia the local 
Court sponsored the first Catholic 
school ever built in that city. The 
Washington, D. C. Court converted 
55 people to the Church, while the 
Courts of Nebraska and Vermont 
had respectively 162 and 166 con- 
verts. Great or small each Court con- 
tributes its share to the spiritual 
growth and civic health of America. 
Together with the work of the na- 
tional organization, each Court re- 
inforces the purpose and spirit of the 
Catholic Daughters of America in its 
own parish and locality. 


The achievements of the CDA, 
however, come not merely from 
strength of numbers, financial re- 
sources and variety of activities, but 

1 from the selfless contributions of 
time and effort by each member, and 
from dedicated leadership at every 
level of organization. The CDA is at 
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once the most parochial and most 
national of Catholic lay associations. 
Where there is only one Court, it 
operates as a separate self-contained 
unit, or in conjunction with its parish 
activities, always maintaining its 
connection with the national head- 
quarters in New York City. Where 
there are several Courts, they are 
supervised by a “Territorial Deputy” 
or state chaplain, and operate under 
the local bishop’s program, contrib- 
uting to needs which cut across 
parish concerns. Most Courts make 
use of already existing Church facili- 
ties, although several have their own 
club houses. The Court in Havana, 
Cuba has a lovely structure valued 
at $60,000, and the Washington, D.C. 
Court owns the former Peruvian 
embassy, valued at $130,700. The 
visible symbol of unity and loyalty 
for every member and every Court, 
and for the Courts united in every 
state association, is the national 
headquarters in New York, where 
the offices of the National Officers 
and National Directors are located. 
Beyond this is the spiritual unity of 
the CDA, personified in the clerical 
hierarchy through which it works, 
from His Excellency, The Most Rev- 
erend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Papal Delegate to the United States, 
to the National Chaplain, The Most 
Reverend Vincent S. Waters, and the 
numerous state chaplains. 


One of the greatest achievements 
of the CDA is the success of its 
Junior Apostolate, which not only 
guarantees future membership, but 
furnishes an active Catholic Youth 
Program for girls from ages 12 to 18. 
Junior Catholic Daughters are affili- 
ated with the Diocesan Youth Pro- 
gram in all Dioceses, in a three-fold 
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purpose of spiritual, charitable and 
recreational work. A Junior, there- 
fore, has for her ideals to be a good 
Catholic, an informed citizen and a 
good sport. The Junior organization 
is centered in the parish and each 
Court is divided into a “troop” of 
eight to twelve girls, under the sup- 
ervision of a counselor. Since 1926, 
when the Junior CDA was founded, 
Juniors have been established in 
eighty Dioceses in thirty states, 
Puerto Ricoand Alaska, under 5,000 
senior counselors. A model Junior 
CDA Court is in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, with a very active 250 mem- 
bership. The Junior CDA has given 
over $750,000 to charity and other 
benevolent work over the past 
twenty-eight years. 


There is no sciéntific instrument 
by which the exact influence for good 
of the Catholic Daughters of America 
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can be measured. Yet it is certain 
that the absence of such a corporate 
group would gravely weaken the 
Church in America, for the CDA is 
one of the broadest and strongest 
shields of the Church. And as Our 
Lady has saved the Church in the 
past, nothing could be more appro- 
priate than that Mary, God’s master- 
piece of human nature, should guide 
each Catholic Daughter of America 
toward that perfection which would 
fit her as an instrument of protection 
against any evil that might threaten 
the Church. Like the women of old 
on Calvary, our American Catholic 
Daughters have proved their readi- 
ness and ability to make sacrifices 
for zealous apostolic work, to help 
solve whatever needs arise in their 
Church and country. Here, if in any 
lay association, God’s grace is at 
work bringing peace and charity to 
men of good will. vv 










Entertaining problems 

are easily solved 

at Chalmers Party Store. 
Vintage wines, dusky German 
ales and myriads of 

other imported and domestic 
delicacies. 
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A large family, more characteristic 
of another age, whose needs for shel- 
ter are materialized in a modern 
home . . . does this sound paradox- 
ical? Walter J. Rozycki, architect and 
winner of the Architect’s Own Home 
Competition didn’t think so. 

He built his modern, functional 
home to accommodate his family of 
eleven. Since they were to live in 
this house, they were consulted in its 
design. So it is not surprising to find 
the home an external symbol of the 
spiritual union that characterizes this 
household. A glance at the activities 
of this family gives a hint as to the 
source of this union: 

Mrs. Rozycki, a former President 
of the Altar Sodality and Mother’s 
Club and a member of the St. Robert 
Bellarmine Study Club at Sacred 
Heart Parish. Her many duties as a 
mother of seven children necessi- 
tated a simplification of household 


tasks. As a result of suggestions she 
made, many details of the home’s 
construction aid admirably to this 
end. 

The seven children, five of whom 
attend Sacred Heart School, are, 
Walter, Jr., 12 (an altar boy); Mary 
Jo, 10; John, 9; James, 8; Kathleen 
Ann, 6; Suzanne, 4; and Richard, 4 
months. In addition there is Grandma 
Seleske and Uncle Joe. The children 
love garden work and find ample 
room for the expression of this in- 
terest in the nine acres of land which 
surround the house. 

Mr. Rozycki, besides being a mem- 
ber of the AIA, Michigan Society of 
Architects, and the Engineering 
Society of Detroit, belongs to the 
Knights of Columbus, the Holy Name 
Society of Sacred Heart Parish, which 
he and his family attend and many 
other organizations. 

A family whose life centers around 
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the Church is not Walter Rozycki’s 
only contribution to Catholic Life. 
He has built schools, convents, and 
churches which contribute to the ed- 
ucation and sanctification of other 
Catholic families. His tasteful sim- 
plicity keynote such structures as 
Ascension Church, Baseline, Mich- 
igan; St. Cyril of Jerusalem Church, 
Dearborn, Michigan; Notre Dame 
High School, Harper Woods, Michi- 
gan; St. Ignatius School and Gym- 
nasium; St. Martha’s Church and 
School, Dearborn, Michigan; the 
Chapel at Boysville and others. 
Not only in his home at Grosse Ile, 
but exemplified throughout Michigan 
can be found Walter J. Rozycki’s 
principle of “Modern for Many.” 
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perry’s music house 


Accordion 
Clarinet 


Guitar 


MUSIC SHOULD DLAY AN INTEGRAL PART IN YOUR CHILD'S EDUCATION 





SYMBOLS OF OUR TIMES ARE MANY AND 
CONFUSING, JUST AS THEIR FALSE HOPES 
AND IDEOLOGIES. YOUNG MEN WHO DARE 
TO DREAM OF THE FULFILLMENT OF TRUTH 
AS SYMBOLIZED BY THE CROSS ARE NEEDED. 


VOCATIONS DIRECTOR 
MISSIONARIES OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 


1035 BREWSTER ST., DETROIT 7, MICH. 


sponsored by john v. mc carthy 





